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York Times reported on May 21,1949 from the Economic and Employ-
ment Commission in Geneva, 'Mr Lubin sounded a warning that the
United States was not prepared to sacrifice its free economic institutions
in the interest of an illusory security based on economic regimentation
. . . adding that this country did not consider full employment the
"only end" of social policy. . . .'

As joblessness continued to rise in America and Western European
countries whose economic systems had gradually been made safer for
'free enterprise5, a group of American, British, French and Australian
experts were asked by the United Nations to work out a plan for
combating unemployment. It called for far from radical policies more
or less along Rooseveltian lines. But even before the various govern-
ments had an opportunity to discuss it, the powerful National Associa-
tion of Manufacturers demanded to be heard before a U.N. sub-
committee and, in the wrords of the New York Times of February 16,
1950, 'derided a proposed plan of automatic counter-checks to fight
world unemployment through the United Nations as over-ambitious,
unrealistic, fantastic and a sure road to ruin for the individual com-
petitive system . . . criticizing the experts' basic assumption that full
employment is a policy to wrhich governments should relate their
activities'. This ended what hope there might have been for the plan.

Another constructive report of U.N. experts calculated that the
backward regions of the world, for reasonable development work,
needed outside financial help to the minimum extent of about $14
billion a year (then the equivalent of one-quarter of America's annual
Cold War expenses). Immediately, the United States 'issued a warning
against falsely raising the hopes of economically backward countries
for abundant foreign help*, as the New York Times reported on May 18,
1951; and 'objected also that the report placed too much emphasis on
government control in planning the economic development of these
countries'.

But in most U.N. reports the viewpoint of the American govern-
ment, and therefore of American Big Business, has come to prevail, as
in the typical case of a study of the Economic Commission for Asia
and the Far East on the possibility of foreign investments in the
countries of South East Asia. 'There appears to be greater anxiety to
meet the susceptibilities of foreign investors', an editorial in the
Hindustan Times, New Delhi, of May 20, 1950, commented on the
study, 'than to discover the needs of these regions and find out how
best they could be met under existing conditions of the investment
market throughout the world'.